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NATURE'S MASTERPIECES AND MAN'S MASTERPIECES 


To appreciate this great country fully and her equally 
great people, one should see both nature's as well as man’s 
masterpieces in India. For example, one should see the 
largest mosque in India-the Jumma Masjid in Delhi, the 
largest fort-the.Agra Fort at Agra, the finest super elevated 
roads-of the Frontier, the grimmest spot—the Khyber Pass, 
the most modern city-New Delhi, the finest memorial 
-the Taj Mahal at Agra, the tallest temple-the Mahalaxmi 
. Temple at Madura, the tallest peak-Mount Everest, the 
finest natural harbour-at Bombay, the largest dam 
-Krishnaraja Sagar dam in Mysore, the most sacred city 
~Benares, and the richest — Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, etc., etc.. 


THE VENICE AND SWITZERLAND OF THE EAST 


After seeing both nature's most outstanding master- 
pieces as well as man's we ought to get a better oppor- 
tunity of fathoming India’s rocky beauty. However there 
appears to be two Indias-the India of the East and the 
living India of the West. And the purpose of this book 


is to attempt to capture more the spirit of the India of the 


Sa 


Tk would be too laborious to attempt to express 
the soul of India by taking the reader round in an arm- 
chair so to speak, to the principal cities of each province 
and state. Instead one city alone ought to be sufficient 
for the present to capture the back—bone and living bone 


of India. 


_ Andia’s city of cities is Srinigar-which can almost be 
classed as both the Venice and Switzerland of the East. 
A city that throbs with the very life blood of the great 
ancient Moghul Empire, as well as has on the crust of it | 
the delightful aroma of London, New York and Paris. 
A city of chalets, gondolas, marble mosques, gold and 
silver temples, golden lotuses, kingfishers, snow punctured 
mountains, bazaars and palaces. | ae 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A MOUNTAIN PHILOSOPHER 


One day while aimlessly wandering through the back- 
streets of Srinagar, I came by chance across a man with 
long flowing hair, dressed in saffron coloured cotton robes 
who looked like a Himalayan philosopher, I salaamed 
him reverently in true oriental fashion and he returned 
my greetings. I then told him in Hindustani that Srinagar 
was the very quintessence of beauty to which he replied 
in perfect English that he and his country were obliged 
for my kind remarks. This set the ball of conversation 
rolling in English and noticing that I was interested to see 
India, offered to take me in a Shikara-the gondola of the 
East, and show me Srinagar the city of the seven bridges. 


He called out ‘“Shikara’”’ and it was not long before 
we stepped inside one and made ourselves comfortable. | 


| “Take us through all the Seven Bridges,” Ishou: ed 
to the Shikara master, with great excitement on my part. 


‘Very good sir’ he replied, “Sahib give plenty 
baksheesh”. 

“My friend,”’ cut in the philosopher, “before I at- 
tempt to show you the real charm of Srinagar, permit me 
_ to apologise to you for the many who practically live by 
the sad word BAKSHEESH, as you have just heard the 
word uttered in spite of the amazing wealth of my country. 
Fancy, it appears more people earn a living by baksheesh 
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than by wages. This is one of the main evils out here. Itis 
our gigantic task to stamp out this word BAKSHEESH 
from our BAKSHEESHLAND. I am confident that 
there is hope. I shall tell you why.” 


‘‘Imagine that most living beings today who have gone 
shopping in Kashmir are proud to say that their carpets, or 
dining tables, or silk embroidery work etc., were MADE 
IN KASHMIR -for Kashmir as you know is famous. 
the world over for its arts and cratts. Well likewise the 
day will come, and must come, when most of our Indian 
goods will be equally famous throughout the world; and 
the trademark MADE IN INDIA, will be a criterion of 
unmatched quality and price. Then perhaps this will help 
us to stamp out the word Baksheesh from the mouths of 
our:people.’” 


“We must strive to make the trademark MADE 
IN INDIA ring with quality for the products from the 
farm as well as the factory.” 


To attain this quality we must stick, work.and coope- 
rate together, but there seem to be many obstacles in our 
path before we can attain this goal. I shall tell you one. 
You will appreciate that when two people meet both stran- 
gers to each other, the first sign of friendship is ‘Have 
a cigarette?’ or ‘How about a drink?’ or ‘Come and have 
lunch with me? All these social courtesies people can 
_ say to each other in Europe but we cannot always say 
this to each other in India, for it might prove most emba- 
rrassing. So you see my friend, first of all it is the food 
that keeps us Hindus, Mohamedans and. Sikhs apart at_ 
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_ the dinner table and not politics. But now the younger 
generation is gradually getting together at the dining ta- 

“ble and the unborn generation will be greatly influenced 
by this gradual change. Sometimes changes do not take 
place in any great nation in months or years but as long 
as decades, or even centuries. It is the way of nature. 
We must be content to wait.” 


I did not offer any remarks ail felt it too great a pro- 
blem for me to talk about. I turned my face away from 
him as we passed through the first bridge to look at the 
Maharajah of Kashmir’s palace towering above the slums 
alongside. It was a strange mixture, palaces and slums 
wedded together on the same waterfront. 


Adjoining the palace was a lovely gold temple. I 
could not help thinking that the Hindus above all other 
communities and races, as far as possible see to it that 
their temples are usually built alongside water. Whereas 
others seem to prefer their houses of worship to be inland. 


My thoughts were interrupted by the cultured voice 
of my companion. Apparently, he too was reflecting on 
the slums. | | | 


“You know” he said, “It grieves me to see so many 
of my countrymen and countrywomen dressed in such un- 
clean clothes. I can appreciate that cleanliness costs time 
as well as money to them, but even so it is an investment. 
I do hope that our government will start a BE CLEAN | 


CAMPAIGN. Just like I am told that even in England 
there is a National campaign on with the slogan ‘Dirt is 
-danger. Our people require this message to be forced 
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upon them.” 


“Perhaps it would be siting too much to have to 
give soap away free to the entire population. However 
a good start would be in the direction of reducing the se- 
lling price of soap as close as possible to its raw cost as 
most of the people cannot afford to keep on buying cont- 
inuously. This would go a long way to increasing the 
average life span of 26 years for an Indian in proportion 
to the 60 years of other nations. Perhaps | am too 
much of an idle dreamer, yet somehow I feel it is some 
kind of an answer.” 


“Talking about dress,” he continued, ‘I don’t think | 
am far wrong by saying that our people carry about with 
them fewer pocket handkerchiefs in proportion to our 
numbers than practically any other civilized country today. 
A ‘Buy More Handkerchiefs’ campaign could be started. 
gai the cheapness of soap would be a great asset.’ 





“More soap per head should do more good in the 
way of health than all the existing Municipal sanitary 
works as well as hospitals.” 


“Clothes, clothes, clothes,” I now had something to 
say. “Sometimes | wonder which would be the best 
system in the world,not Facism, Communism, Nazism: | 
Socialism, Atheism, Confucianism but plain Nudism.” °° 


We both could not help laughing at the switch over 
from the sublime as it were to the ridiculous. The 
Kashmiri boatmen hearing laughter from our sides broke 
into a song to suit the humour of the moment which I 
would call, | 
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| KISMET INDIA | 
The Song of the Kashmiri Water Gypsies. 


“Colonel Sahib! Hol 
Major Sahib! Hol! 
Captain Sahib! Ho! 
Goodluck all Sahib! Ho! 
Give chota baksheesh! No! 
Give burra baksheesh! Hol 
SHABASH!" 


The commanding officer of the boat sang the first 
few words and all the rest of the crew joined with either 
“Ho!” which meant yes, or ‘“‘No!”” which of course meant 
no. I must say it sounded most effective and encouraged 
the men to pull harder. And finally as the song ended all 
would not sing but scream ‘“Shabash’ in unison. | 


I applauded the boatmen for their song as it was a 
refreshing contrast to the Hilly Billy and jazz decomposi- 
tions of the west. But while | was amused I noticed my 
companion seemed rather depressed. 


‘What is the matter Rubayama?” I asked, which | 
found to be his name. ‘Can you not see so many of 
my people squatting on the ground?” he replied. ‘Look 
yonder my friend. The westerner ridicules our people for 
squatting on the roads, pavements and ground without 
regard to the cleanliness of their clothes. They maintain 
that we should sit on stools or better still use handkerchiefs, 
but as I told you before this is one commodity our nation 
lacks. Perhaps our critics may have some justification 
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in their accusation. So I suppose here lies another 
national defect which we must overcome. All these traits - 
people little appreciate are the outcome of poverty and 
nothing else. For millions of our countrymen are 
homeless, they may squat on the ground by day, but they 
are forced to sleep in the open by night. Perhaps it is 
the necessity of sleeping in the open at night that has’ 
made them careless to what they practise by day. In some 
cities more people sleep on the pavements than in the 
houses. Thus the force of habit may have made them 
careless. | 





0 think that we are a nation speaking 100 dialects 
and split up in 1000 castes, living in almost a million 
villages scattered over one million square miles. Indeed 
we have a Himalayan task before us to educate them all. © 
Considering that India is the personification of the villages 
and not cities what we do require is more village libraries, 
village schools, village radios and village citizen colleges. 


“] might mention, he went on to say, “that our 
two greatest enemies in this country are the MOSQUITO 
and the FLY. The only weapon is education and 
not supersition. You see out in England in the 
English shops all the sweetmeats, candies, butter, cheese, 
etc., are left in the open. All this does not matter, © 
for the English climate is nothing less then a National 
Refrigerator freezing the life out of most germs, so great 
precautions are not so essential. But we cannot say this 
of our climate-it appears to be more hot than cold per 
square mile out here. So our most important weapon 
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2 could only bs village libraries, village schools, and village 
radios — the best medium for education.” 

"Look, look, look over there,” shouted Ribavania, : 
as we passed the fourth bridge with much excitement in 
his voice. "See, there is one of our young learned country- 
men sitting on a piece of wood with a book in his hand 
reading aloud to four other men who seem older than he — 
iss Perhapsthe elder men were only educated in the 
fields and not in the library. They are listening eagerly 
to what the young scholar has to say. See our people are 
thirsting for knowledge and we must give it to them. Is 
it not a coincidence that while I was talking on the subject 
of knowledge, we see a living exmaple of it before our 
very eyes?” 

I nodded. 


‘Imagine that one could almost say,” he added, ‘‘that | 
two out of every three persons from our Hindustanland 
sign their names with a cross. It can almost be said of us 
that we are a nation of crosses.’ 


“I take it that you are speaking metapharically and 
not literally?” I cut In. 


“Yes,” he replied with a smile on his lips. 


“That may be true we may have crosses but we also © 
have geniuses. India is truly a land of V.C’s as well as 
Nobel Prize winners. Take the world’s greatest poet of 
sorrow—Rabindranath Tagore, can you see that hill there, 
well he called it the ‘Throne of God.” _Isn’t it peeeeeuly 
expressed especially in a foreign language?” | 
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“Let us take another genius ‘Gandhi’. Listen care- 
fully to what he has said, ‘May God grant the day when 
the poor shall not envy the rich’. Is it not beautiful, these _ 
words can only be the hall-mark of a genius.” 


“Yes,” I cut in, “Il appreciate that you have the | 
geniuses and the dunces, the V. C.’s and the cowards, the 
scientists and the baboos. You have all, you are a nation 
of great extremes. 


“If my friend you really w want to see this country you 
must travel around in a bullock cart as Tagore wished and 
not in a gondola.” 


“True, true, Rubayama’ I replied, “I shall love to do 
so but where is the time. Besides I assure you that I am 
not seeing India like Katherine Mayo in the company of 
a Health Officer who saw only the drains, for India is not 
all drains to use Mahatma Gandhi's words. But instead, 

am here with a brush, a chisel and a pen. My canvas 
is the drains as well as the palaces, the dust as well as the 
gold, the m@squito as well as the nightingale, the fly as 
well as the peacock. I have seen the science of the west 
and now | wish to pay homage to the philosophy of the 
east. May they both unite.” 


“] thank you once again for your kind words,’ whis- 
pered Rubayama. “I must say that you seem a great 
lover of humanity.” 

"Yes, especially yours, | must say that there 
are three things that makes your slice of humanity 
totally different to other foreign slices. Notice for 
yourself on the left there-the saree, pugree and dhoti- 
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a fascinating mixture of the most delightful fashions. 
I observe that two of our boatmen have silk pugrees 
on. We see more wearers of silk pugrees in Kashmir than 
in any other state or province in India.”’ 


“Right,” nodded Rubayama.. ‘‘And permit me to 
add that we can also boast of another advantage we 
possess over moit of the other parts of the world-namely 
the distinguished convenience of having people go shopping 
on horse back as well as by gondola and jinpickshaw. 
For you will observe our shops are along the water front 
as well as in the interior.” 


‘Talking about shops as well as your dream for 
Made in India Goods” I now ‘added, “there is one very 
important point which must not be overlooked. You will 
agree that rare are the shops that have fixed prices. It is 
‘important from a world public opinion point of view that 
most of your articles should have fixed prices. Otherwise 
‘the reputation of your market will not be high enough. 
Although I must admit that there seems to be a greater 
tendency towards this since the war has brought price con- 
trol into play. However something more drastic seems to 
-berequired.” 

The topic appeared to be too deep, so rather than 
delve into technicalities, he politely remarked with a sigh. 

‘The topic is getting too serious, let us discuss some- 
thing lighter.” : | 

In the meantime our boatmen had taken up the refrain 
of their song again as we were now passing under the fifth 
bridge, for they realised our journey was coming to an 
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end and they wished to impress the difference between 
‘chota baksheesh’ and ‘burra baksheesh’ on our minds. 
This topic was painful for Rubayama, so he switched , 
on to Indian music. _ 


“It is strange,” he commenced, “that each ‘province _ 
in this country has a rhythm and beat of music all its own, 
which differs from the music of other provinces and states, 
almost in the same way, as one country against the other. 
As for example, in the North West Frontier, we have 
fire-music for the Khatak dancers. In the South, we 
have snow-music for the Khatakali dances. Both tempos 
are poles apart. The former is a dangerous bloodcurdling 
rhythm of quivering flames in sound while the latter is 
usually a soft plaintive melancholy wail.” 


“To me it seems a tragedy that our music cannot be 
written in musical characters for its melody is such that- 
one note cannot be sifted, from the other. I wonder, is it 
music which moulds the characteristics of a nation or is it 
the nation’ which moulds the characteristics of its music? 
Whatever it is, yet, we can little deny that-music plays a 
great part in our national life. It is played for us when 
we are born, when we marry and when we die.” 


“Yes,” | added, ‘‘it seems that most of. you worship 
at the shrine of music. By the way, the bridge we just 
passed was it the sixth?” | 

“Yes, there is only one more left,” was the quick 
“reply. 

“l must say | have never had a more pleasant or 
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comfortable trip in my whole life,” I politely mentioned, 
“yet I can’t say that it was a comfortable rail | 
trip all the way from Bombay for my compartment 
was packed tight. My discomforts paled into insignifi- 
cance when I beheld the plight of the 3rd class passengers. 
I hope the day won't be far off when corridor trains 
will be introduced. At present there appear to be only a 
few corridor trains but they. cater for first and second 
class travellers only asa rule. I can't help feeling that 
there should be many third class corridor trains as well in 
order to give the poorer people a chance to stretch their 
limbs on a long journey.” 


‘However talking about long journeys’ | continued, 
“T am not looking forward to the return journey, so | better 
not think of it and make the most of this one on Mother 
Jhelum. I must absorb the river philosophy of her people 
as! doubt if | should ever get another chance to visit her.” 


“You wish to study her river philosophy,” Rubayama 
punctuated my thoughts with these words — “Well look to 
the left of the bank and find the truth of the saying ‘work 
is worship . 


‘Thanks Rubayama, for bringing it to my notice: 


“On the contrary,” replied Rubayama, “it is my duty 
todo so, if | may say so. But I might mention that during 
the season in Kashmir there are no unemployed. This is a 
great economic gift, so the people try and make as much 
money as possible to make up for the ‘out of season 
months." a 
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All this was most interesting and the conclusion of 
this talk brought us to the seventh bridge. We decided to 
turn back, and call at any one factory at the third bridge, ~ 
as this particular bridge is famous for the various factories 
that have sprung up around her. Our boatmen to my 
enjoyment continued singing songs of different melodies 
until we arrived at the third bridge. Here we stepped 
out of the shikara and walked straight into a Walnut 
Wood factory. We were introduced to the manager 
_ who very politely showed us round. 


We were very interested to learn that Miss Jinnah — 
had given him an order for Rs. 30,000/-, according to his 
statement. Most interesting of all was to see Mr. Jinnahs 
empirical crest carved on practically every piece of wood 
work ordered, especially on a cigarette box. The 
crest was in the form of a map of India. On it was 
the Muslim flag of the crescent and star lying across 
a shaded area which was marked in bold capitals- 
PAKISTAN, the area that Mr. Jinnah; President of the 
Muslim League dreams of for Mohamedans only—thus 
every time Mr. or Miss Jinnah offer any one a cigarette 
it is a speechless propaganda of ‘Pakistan to you. 


This brought vividly to us the message of not Quit 
India but Split India. And if there is anyone who wishes 
to know the frontiers of. Pakistanland, which are not 
supposed to have been disclosed by Mr. Jinnah yet, he 
should go to the Walnut Wood factory by the third bridge 
in Srinagar, or better still, go tothe Jinnah’s home and 
observe when a cigarette is offered. | | 
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- We left the place with the satisfaction of seeing some- 
‘thing worth while and floated back to the first bridge from 
where we originally set out. I thanked my companion for - 
his company and offered him the hospitality of my house 
Boat to which he promised to take advantage of, as soon 
as he had some leisure. 


Thus we took leave of each other in the beautiful 
traditions of the Hindus in the manner of pressing our 
hands together and placing them on our chests, bowing 
the body forward slightly at the sametime. A speechless 
salutation of good-bye totally different to that of Au 
Revoir (French), Salaam Alaykoom (Mohamedan), 
Sayonara (Japanese) and Saludos (Spanish). For its sheer — 
spiritual beauty which as a parting gesture it is difficult to 
be excelled by the other nations of the world. One of the 
many good-byes in my life, [ shall always remember, for 
Rubayama was the first mountain philosopher | had 
met. | 


Thus I went back to my house boat with the happy 
thought that thanks to Rubayama I had learnt something . 
about India. 
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NATURE'S SKY-LINES AND MAN'S SKY-LINES 


After seeing the Taj,—‘a pearl on a silver platter, "y 
thought Srinagar would prove to be an anticlimax but I 
was mistaken, for man’s masterpieces can hardly be 
compared with nature's masterpieces. However, | 
could not help feeling that the pinnacle of beauty could 
have been achieved if both nature’s masterpiece—the 
Kashmiri Himalayas and man’s masterpiece-the Taj 
were together on the same spot. But, that would be 
asking for too much. So let us forget the Taj and think 
of Srinagar only. 


Srinagar, the vale of the Queen of Flowers,-the 
Lotus and the Kingdom of the King of birds—the King- | 
fisher, could almost be described as a world famous. 
port in the heart of the tallest mountains in the world. 


To obtain a better view of this Lake City, | thought 
it best to climb to the top of. Takht-e—Suleman, a hill one 
thousand feet high, in order that I could get a bird’s-eye 
view of Srinagar. 1 was disappointed, for although it 
was a beautiful sight, yet it was not as beautiful as it might 
have been. 

For I feel, that if a commanding view can be 
obtained of any great city from a hill, the government 
should pass a law, that the roof tops of all the houses 
should be regularly painted in bright colours in order to 
blend with the scenic surroundings and thus enhance the 
bird’s eye view. I mention this, as I found that the view 
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of Srinagar was spoilt, on account of the faded colours of | 
the roof-tops which weakened the beauty of the place. 
Comparing the sky-lines of Srinagar, Bombay and 
London, it could be said that Srinagar is a beautiful con- 
fusion of chalets, Bombay a multitudinous array of batta- 
lions and battalions of wireless aerials pointing up to the | 
sky, while London is a titanic spectacle of regiments and 
regiments of chimney-stacks sitting in a line. 

Thus each city has’ its own sky-line which has a 
beauty all of its own. However, I much prefer the 
lake-line to the sky-line of Srinagar. 
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_AN OLD CITY OR A NEW CITY? 


There are two types of cities—a new city and an old 
city. One’that breathes of an old civilisation and the 
other of anew one. Each has its own charm. But there 
are some people who are only contented to visit an old city. 
Their contentment will know no bounds if they were to 
see Srinagar. 


Srinagar has a population of over two lakhs. The 
women are so fair that if they were to don frocks 
instead of their national dress they could easily be mis-— 
taken fer their sisters in the west from New York or . 
London. This also applies to their men folk. And the 
astonishing factor is that of all the foreign tourists that 
visit the place, to the Kashmiris nothing attracts more 
attention than the negro. | 


The Kashmiris seem to be well educated; and not 
mere education but salesmanship too. For let us observe 
the selling talk of one of the many wood-craft workers. 


“Can I show you something?” he persuasively asks, ‘‘I _ 
am not asking you to buy only to see; as you are here it is 
my duty to show you the arts and crafts of Kashmir.” 


If he feels that he is making no headway he flatters. 


“Your Great Honour, my humble self is at your 
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disposal. If you are busy now, can I come another time?” 
It is difficult to say no. . 


“I am not asking you to buy anything. Can I leave 
my card for you to visit my factory?” 


What an opportunity. 
“Can | expect you tomorrow at my factory? 
Yes, yes, for heaven's sake yes. 


Any super salesman from the west will agree that 
this is a delightful and superior form of selling talk. Few 
customers could say ‘No to these psychological approa- 
ches. I might mention that this is not just an isolated 
case, but one of the many others which in their turn are 
totally different , but just as good or even better. Thus 
selling in Kashmir has not been reduced to glorified beg- 
ging but is 4 great art almost as high if not higher as that 
in the west. | | 


All this goes to prove that there seems to be too much 
talk about lack of education. It is not a better ‘education 
that is required but a better ENVIRONMENT. People 
seem to think that education will breed the Uncommon 
Sense that is required for a nation. It is not Uncommon 
Sense that is required, but Commton-sense, which usually 
comes out of meeting different people, keeping in touch 
with the stage, radio, cinema. library, laboratory, etc. 


There is one place in the world that does not dack 
this environment and the place is Srinagar; but it can be 
said that there is room for improvement. 


As far as education is concerned, when a boy leaves 
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school the does not know where to turn if his father 
‘has no business of his own. So education is no great 
criterion of a post in India. But it is not so abroad. 
Take the case of London where every second or third 
shop has a small notice reading thus: 


‘“‘Boy wanted, Age 18, to work as Furrier’s Assistant.” 
Practically every trade under the sun has thousands of 
these notices calling for the youth of the nation. But in 
this country there are not many notices up for there seems 
to be few opportunities for teaching trades in India, except 
pen pushing. ~ 


The outside world is denching her youth trades. India 


must have something better to offer her youth when they 
leave school. : 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR | 


A FLOATING HOME 


One of the greai charms about life in a house boat 
along the Kashmiri Boulevard is that the scenery can be 
changed without the trouble of moving one’s luggage 
from place to place. In return for a small fee the house- 
boat master will move his house boat from river bend to 
river bend with the aid of his whole family,—wife, brothers, 
sisters, daughters and sons, all using punting poles. But 
strictly speaking, there is no great need for this form of 
change, as life in a house boat offers so much variety 
that the need seldom arises. For, the whole market comes 
to one in flotillas of gondolas. 


Early in the morning one hears the various trades- 
men calling “Paper Sir; Shave Sir; Hair Cut Sir; Massage 
Sir’ and so on. There isn’t the annoyance of knocking 
on doors but instead they call out and then go away 
quietly. I doubt if there are many places in the world 
where one does not resent the salesmen as in Srinagar. 


Then if there happens to be a circus in town, the 
circus master sends down a Boat Brass Band to awaken 
one’s interest in his show. Advertising by music is a 
great unexploited medium in India. Anyhow all this 
‘adds to the spice of river life and makes one feel like 
becoming a river vagabond for life. 
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THE WORD-MUSIC OF A MELANCHOLY ‘LAKE 


At night the steel blue waters are as smooth as a 
razor blade and the twinkling stars can be seen reflected 
in the glassy Kashmiri waters oscillating as it were from 
ripple to ripple with the huge hump of the Himalayas 
forming an ash blue background. 


The beauty of the lake, better known as the Dal lake, 
seems to be greater by day than by night. For by day, it 
seems more melancholy. To further add to its charms, 
we see grain grass floating:on its surface, which makes 
some portions of the lake look like a green ice skating rink. 
Then a little further on we see a majestic confusion of 
lotus gardens that cover the lake with a velvet carpet of © 
golden white petals. And amidst these water gardens we © 
behold the royal Kingfisher perched upon the queen of 
flowers-the lotus. In the background, the closest 
neighbour of the skies-the Himalayas wrapped in her fur 
coats of trees cast her ash blue image upside down on the 


sheeny waters. 


Thus everywhere we see a shock of water gardens, 
floating gardens, grain grass gardens, lotus gardetis~ all, 
the very distilled essence and quintessence of ethereal 
beauty - which could be nothing lessthan a poet's paradise. 
The melancholy beauty of a melancholy Jake with a 
melancholy sky that does not make one seasick but love: 
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_ sick. -Then a little further on we have the terrace gardens 
of Shalimar and Nishad springing up on the sides of the 
Himalayas in delightful terraces one above the other in step 
fashion losing themselves among the tops of the mountains 
away from the eyes to a celestial infinity. _ 


It is said that beauty is sad. How true are these 
words, 
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A NOSEGAY OF SILVER TEMPLES 


The sky-line of Srinagar is enhanced by the 
numerous. silver temples scattered here there and 
everywhere pointing their silver-plated tops to heaven. 
It is a certainty that Srinagar has more Hindu temples in 
proportion to her Hindu population, than practically any 
other place inside or outside India has places of worship, 
in proportion to its population. 

Scattered around these temples one can _ obtain 
a good glimpse of Hindu India. Early morning we see 
them cleaning their teeth not with Kolynos plus a ~ 
tooth brush, but with charcoal dust or tiny wooden 
twigs which they chew. The twig becomes soft by 
chewing. Then the chewed portions are used as a 
brush against the teeth. After use it is thrown away and 
so there is no danger of any germs collecting, as happens 
in the case of atooth-brush when left hanging after’ use. 


There are few people who can deny the fact tha 
there are very few nations that have better teeth than the 
sons and daughters of Hindustan. Although, it appears 
that the French are supposed to have the finest teeth in 
the world. On account of the fact that they normally 
always have tooth-picks on the dining-table which they 
seldom fail to use- However the Indians seldom use tooth- 
picks; and as a rule they have little to fear in the way of 
bad teeth. The Japanese as a race have good teeth but 
there seems to be a national craze on for covering their 
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teeth up with layers of gold. This somehow gives the 
appearance of a walking jewellery shop. 


Thus we can almost be inclined to assert that the 
Japanese have the most gold teeth, the French, the best 
tooth-picked teeth and the Indians the finest natural teeth. 


What really does discolour the teeth is excessive 
smoking. It does appear that each nation seems to have 
its own method of discolouring its teeth by smoking. 


The quaintest of all methods happens to be the one 
adopted by the peasants in India. They hold the cigarette 
not at the end between the tips of the two fingers of the 
right hand, but instead the cigarette is held in the middle 
half way down between the two fingers, and the left hand 
is cupped around the right hand in almost the same way 
as is done for lighting a match. The smoke is not 
inhaled gently but loudly with the aid of puffing both 
cheeks in and out in the same style as for a hubble-bubble. 
It is indeed quite fascinating to watch them do this as they 
appear to take greater relish in this method of inhaling 
than the normal one. 


No matter how great the urge may exist for smoking, 
I have never yet come across any smoking permitted in- 
side mosques, or temples, which custom of course also 
applies to churches, synagogues, pagodas and shrines, etc. 
The world at worship abstain from the cigarette. 


Talking about the temples, one notices quite a few 
public bathing shacks for the poor scattered around these 
temples on the Jhelum, all along the way from the first 
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bridge right up to the seventh. This is about the only 
place that I have visited where | noticed so many of these 
public conveniences in just one city. : 


In London conveniences are. ep selistously clean 
and are a great medium for Public Health Instruction 
through the medium of posters. Inside them full parti-— 
culars regarding the location of the nearest free hospitals 
are given. Also a few warning words regarding ‘‘sacrif1- 
cing the happiness of a lifetime for just one moment's 
bliss.” All this does help a great deal in maintaining the 
nation’s health at a high standard. 


In this country there seems to be absolutely nothing, 
or if any at all, very little of it in this field. Here 1s one 
of the best mediums to teach sanitation of the mind before 
sanitation of the country. Slogans like ‘Nip it in the Bud’ 

r ‘An ounce of care is worth a ton of cure’ could be 
very effective. 


However there is one great difficulty in the field of 
propaganda ~ namely the language barrier. In America 
or England one type of public health poster could be 
printed-and pasted throughout the length and breadth of 
the country which would be understood by all rich and 
poor, wise or otherwise, educated or uneducated. But this 
happy situation could not exist here for not only is there 
a different language spoken in each province but above 
all various languages are spoken in each province. So 
this makes the task even more complicated and cramped. 
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- Quite recently there existed a powerful weapon of the 
Information and Broadcasting Department — a great war 
circus known as the War Services Exhibition. This Exhi- 
bition represented the three forces the Navy, Army and Air 
Force, In addition, the Civilian Section was represented. 
The- former three wings brought home to the public 
the training their sons were getting in the forces as well as 
demonstrating the weapons that were used in modern 
warfare —all this without any charge to the public. The 
main functions of these sections were not solely recruitment 
but were there mostly for stimulating morale as well as a 
form of counter-propaganda waged against Japan’s black 
radio war. 


‘But the most important section of this exhibition was 
as far as the country is concerned, the civilian section 
—as it brought home to the masses, model cities, model 
towns, model villages and model farms,— a_ visual 
and practical demonstration of what the shape of things 

should be in the cities, towns, villages and farms. 


Also it showed vividly to the Indians what India 
grows, produces and sells. Her trades, arts and crafts 
bringing home to the masses that, ‘India is not waking up’ 
but that ‘India is wide awake’. 7 

Here the language barriers did not exist for visual 
demonstrations were carried out not with mere idle words 

but with the effective and startling practical demonstrations 
of movement and noise. A message that can never fail | 

to be conveyed even to the least educated. | 
- Thus it helped its way towards shaping the destiny of 
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~ India’s deeesines. But with due respect - ‘to this effort 
there are a few other outlets yet to be tapped. | 


Take for instance the railway stations. There are — 
approximately over 50,000 stations scattered over India’s. 
more than one million square miles, Here nine tenths of 
the beggars more or less earn their living either inside or 
outside these stations. These points are the melting pots 
of one fifth of the human race. Yet we do not see any 
higher message that has-to be conveyed and which could 
be conveyed in a more cheap and just as effective manner. 
All we see is railway posters with the slogans of travel 
and see India. In time of war they should never have 
been allowed to remain for they did more harm than good. 


This exhibition idea caught on well for the autho- 
rities claim that three million people have seen it. 
And many more will see it though the war is over, as the 
Civilian Section might carry on-teaching the message of 
Post War Reconstruction. However in view of the 
success of this mighty war circus in the prime cities 
of each province, why not instead of this mighty one 
have several small static Peace Circuses at stations, 
where the majority of the people are bored waiting 
for trains and would welcome educational entertain- 
’ ment-even ata price? In addition, it being a static show 
it would cost less and require less personnel to maintain it. 
Above all there would be no colossal time wasted in taking 
the show from place to place. However whether it is 
static or non-static both surely justify their existence. 
The world is going exhibition-mad. It is now India’s 
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turn, | 

Exhibit India to the Indians and exhibit the world to 
the world through the medium of static or non-static 

exhibitions. _ | | 
Finally it may be said that Exhibitions in India should 

aim more to instructing her women than her men. > : 
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- Gone is the day when women only spend the nation’s: 
money—now they also make it. As each generation 
passes so will women be playing an even greater part in: 
the stability of world affairs. God forbid, but if there is 
to be another world war it will be a remote control war 
where armies will engage armies and navies engage navies 
without even seeing each other. Then of necessity will 
women of the world te conscripted. 


If there is no war then it could only be done by 
teaching babies in the nursery to choose not toy soldiers 
but only toy missionaries. Mothers must be the mission- 
aries of the future not in schools, colleges and universities 
but chiefly in the nurseries. The fate of humanity is bound 
up with the nurseries of the world. There should be a 
World Culture Force enforcing laws with regard to the 
government of the nursery by the mothers of the world. It 
is the maternity wards that are breeding grounds for future 
battlefields. There are too many Doctors of Medicine and 
too few Doctors of Ethics and Philosophy in the nurseries: 


. ‘ \ : ° 
India’s nurseries require greater attention from Indian 
mothers. 


A PIANO IN THE HIMALAYAS 


After a few delightful daysstay in Srinagar I mentioned 
to my houseboat master that | would be very pleased with a 
him if he brought me a piano in my house boat. He 
discussed this problem with his whole family and then 
said that, ‘I’ve never in my fifty years of house boat life 
ever heard of any tourist having a piano in the house boat. 
However, if the Hazoor wants it the Hazoor will have it.” 


So in compliance withhis master’s wishes he sent out 
all the walking members of his family on a reconaissance 
tour round the maharajah’s city and suburbs. — 


A few hours later, | saw almost half the population 
of Srinagar watch the spectacular sight of transporting a_ 
piano from the pier into a doonga boat. After a lot- of 
perspiration, inspiration, speculation and consternation, the 
piano was finally lifted into the house boat and_ placed in 
acorner. | was very glad and surprised to find that the 
boat still remained on an even keel. 

What a glorious sensation it was to play the Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody as a musical salute to the noble majesty of 
the Himalayas. | 

I remember the day when from Gulmarg I saw Nanga 
Parbat one of the third tallest peaks in the world, | 
somehow felt that the only real way to express its. 
titanic beauty was to take a grand piano on its 
peak and play Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, for beauty 
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is better expressed with music than with words, or better 

still play the Hungarian rhapsody ona 1 grand piano on 

Mount Everest. ; 


Thus’ break the world’s ecen by playing music at 
the highest level ever played by man to God, Music 
floating across the water and resounding against mountain 
snows appears to sound sweeter than if played in a room. 


While lost in musical thoughts and musical sounds | 
_ felt the presence of the Shikera masters daughter, a 
young Kashmiri mountain gypsy of nineteen. | was then 
playing English minuets, Japanese lullabys, Italian opere- 
ttas, German sonatas, American rhapsodies, Spanish 
tangos, Arabian melodies, Indian love lyrics, and Russian 
concertos. | 


t 


If | had spoken to this water gypsy with words in all | 
these various tongues she would not have understood. 
But the language of music, not a note of which was 
taught to her yet she understood. 


Music is the national, international, cosmopolitan and 
universal language of this world, perhaps, even of other 
worlds? The only major difference is that each nation has 
its owntempo. I could almost feel her whisper in her 
heart “Teach me to speak better in this language of 
notes. 


| v 7 
Above the piano was a Mogul painting of a Kashmiri 
princess in a houseboat with the following words hanging 
on a little calendar attached to it: 
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| 0 iia of Shalimar! : 
Thou hath a face as round as the moon, 

_ Thine eyes are like shooting stars, | 

_ Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
Thou hast teeth like pearls, 
Eyelashes curved like the petals of a flower, 
Eyebrows atched like the rainbow, 
And a heck as graceful as the swans, 


Thou hast a body curved like the serpent, 

And thou canst be sometimes as fierce as the tiger, 
Sometimes as gentle as a lamb. 

Thou hath the vanity of the peacock, 

But also the coyness of the dove. 

Sometimes thou chattereth like a monkey, 

Other times thou cooeth like the turtle dove.. 
Thou canst be ag hot as fire, 

And as cold as snow. | 


O Princess of Shalimar! 

Thou art but a Kashmiri woman. 
But alas O Kashmiti woman! 
Thou art like a shadow, 

For if one chaseth the shadow, 
It runneth away, 

But if one runneth away; 


The shadow will offer chase. 


This wasa very striking description and it almost 
applied to the young girl. 


“Kashmiri ehai, Sahib” wet the words that broke 
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into the melody of notes from the water nomad. These 
words sounded strange to my ears, for this was. about 
the first time that | had ever been served tea bya waitress — 

in India. 
Tt could be said ca india is about the only country 
in the world without waitresses. Will India ever have 
waitresses in daysto come? I don’t think so. Even if she 
does encourage the idea, the percentage will never equal 
that of China, Japan or -Arabia. At present Indian 
society women are the only ones who offer their services 
as waitresses for charitable reasons. 


I remember one of the strangest experiences I| had in 
vgndon was to have my hair cut by a woman. There is 
fortune waiting for an enterprising young business man 
: n India who would be the first oneto open the first 

barber shop in India for men, run by women. | 








Thus India can say that she has few waitresses and 


no women barber shops for men. 


& 
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PART III 


THE AMERICAN JNVASION OF INDIA 


After having a heavy morning of hiking one day, 
I was hailed by an Indian urchin ‘Shoe shine, Sir!” in 
faultless American. It took me by surprise. Fancy, 
right in the midst of the oriental Himalayas to hear 
American showmanship or rather shoemanship. |! was 
positive that the young lad knew no other English than 
the American ‘‘shoe shine sir.” 


This set me thinking as to how the Americans have 
had their ideas and ideals infiltrate into this country. 


I often found that most of the shikaras that I glided 
in had American names for business purposes to distin- 
guish one from another. One was named the ‘Flying For- 
tress , another the ‘Jitter Bug Queen’ and yet another 
the Jeep’. There could be no exaggeration in stating 
that a greater portion of the shikaras had more American 
expressions, rather than those of English or Indian. 


_ As for the shops, any English officer of the forces 
would find it extremely difficult to get any satisfactory 
selection of badges, etc. For the market seemed to be 
swamped mostly with all kinds of American caps, 
uniforms and badges etc. 


I remember when | was in Karachi, | found no 
other city to be more Americanised. The Indians were 
speaking Hindustani American, and the Americans were 
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speaking Americanised Hindustani. A shocking combi- 
nation of twangs ! 


To cater for the Americans there quite a few 
restaurants and cafes were supplying ‘Hot Dogs -the 
national American appetiser. Some ‘cafes had the 
most fancy American names. One cafe styled itslef the 
Manhattan Roof Garden and supplied Double Deckers 
as well as Treble-Decker sandwiches. In addition 
most of the latest fancy ice-cream concoctions-as good a 
variation and standard as from any Yankee Soda Fountain 
way out in the States. 


Leaving aside Karachi, Agra appears to be another 
Mecca for Americans. Above all the Taj Mahal, the 
great mountain of marble carved to the finest thread, has 
the invasion marks of the Americans on it. Now no 
longer do American tourists, but American soldiers instead 
flock to see it by moonlight, starlight and daylight. 


As it has always been a Mohammeden custom for 
visitors to take off their shoes before entering any mosque, 
rather than trouble the visitors the authorities are now 
providing Overshoes. These are strapped on under the 
soles of the shoes so saving the tourist the trouble of 
taking off the shoes. Thus the great Mogul tradition of | 


many centuries appears to have been altered slightly to 
please the Americans. 


It is well known that the Taj is world renowned for 
the echo that lasts for 15 seconds if one hails out. One 
American while visiting the Taj by starlight in order 
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to investigate whether this was a fact or fiction 
called out emotionally at the top of his voice, 


“MANHATTAN” as if hoping that the dome would 


elongate ‘itself into a skyscraper and puncture the clouds. 


Another strange point worth mentioning is that one 
of the rarest sights one could hope to see is to behold an 
American travelling in a bus. “Even a private is seldom 
seen. British Brigadiers and Commodores are seen trave- 
lling in buses-but an American private-never. They 
only travel in taxis, tongas, gharries and Jeeps. 


And in conclusion it may be said that India now has 
more Jeeps than all the tongas, rickshaws and gharries put 
together. 


Thus the Americans have invaded India and have 
almost uprooted the travelling system, tipping system, 
dancing system, chewing system, talking system, eating 
system and even the romancing system. 
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A TRAMP IN A MILLIONAIRE’S PLAYGROUND 


If a city has a popular shopping centre in the heart 
of its West End, then it appears to be customary for 
everybody rich to meet everybody rich in this particular 
spot. Asa further inducement fashionable hotels spring 


up to cater and add to the popularity of the place 
for the elite. 


Srinagar has the unique advantage of having this 
lucky combination. Unfortunately this cannot be said of 
the majority of other Indian cities as they have their shop- 
ping centres close or around the slums or its East end, 
which definately helps to detract from the beauty of the 
place. 


However it is well known that the elite of all nations 
take a walk or go shopping down the Bund in Srinagar - 
including Maharajas, Viceroys and Governors, millionaires 
as well astramps. On account of this, the notoriety of 
the street aroused my curiosity and forced meto pay a 
visit, 

One fine Himalayan morning the Bund was more 
crowded than usual. Amidst the riot of life one spot 
caught my attention. Seated on a bench was an elderly 
man with a short stubby beard. His bearing was regal 
and his look was defiant but educated., He seemed to 
wear the mask of learning. He interested me because | 
could observe he asked for nothing but looked at the 
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passing tourists both up and down and down and up. He 
could be nothing less than a tramp for he wore the 
customary torn clothes and had a forgotten look in his 
eyes. 


Without too much thought on the matter I just sat 
down next to him in order that I could extract the 
substance of his life from him in words. It appeared to 
me that he didn’t seem to notice me next to him. 


“Have a cigarette?” I asked to open the road of 
conversation. 


This remark somehow brought him back alive to 
the fact of my existence. He looked at me from the corner 
of his eyes with suspicion. | was positive that he doubted 
my good intentions and must have thought to himself, 
‘what does this man want to gain from me?’ 


My cigarette case was still open while possibly all 
types of thoughts must have raced through his mind. I 
doubt if there was any other offer in his whole life in 
which he took so long to make up his mind, before saying 
either ‘thanks’ or ‘no thanks’. 


-However desire gave way to reason and he whipped 
out a cigarette from my case without offering the custom- 
ary verbal thanks, but instead, in return, a salaam with 
the raising of the right hand. 

Before | had time to take out a cigarette for myself, 
he had whisked out a small tin of bidis (Indian cigarettes 


costing about 40 for an anna) and offered me a bazaar 
smoke. 
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Now .it was my turn to decide whether I should say 
‘thanks’ or ‘no thanks. Besides, from the corner of my 
right eye I could see some wealthy Europeans coming my 
way who knew me by sight, as we all met at Naidu's 
Hotel. After all | thought to myself, if I should choose a 
bidi what of public opinion? As it happened, it was 
embarassing enough talking to a tramp, but smoking a 
bidi along the fashionable Bund amidst the cream of 
society was asking for added embarassment. I doubt in 
my whole life if | had taken so long in deciding whether 
to say ‘thanks or ‘no thanks. However reason triumphed 
over desire and I accepted one of the bidis from his box 
and said ‘thanks’. After all | was a pleasure-seeking 
tourist on holiday. 


He offered me a light and soon both of us were 
puffing away merrily. I thought to myself that I have had 
the privelege of having breakfast with an Admiral, lunch 
with a Maharajah, tea with a Governor and supper with 
the Viceroy almost all in one day; and now I also found 
it a privilege to have asmoke withatramp. So why 
should I worry when my friends passed me and pretended 
that they had not seen me? ° 


Although my companion may have been a trampa 
' vagabond, vagrant or beggar, yet above all he wasa 
human being. And being a human being it was natural 
that | was curious to discover, whether he was the victim 
of a system, or the victim of his own laziness, but he was 
neither of these. To use his own words, when I put the 
question to him, he was the victim of Destiny or 
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KISMET. So here wasa man from the Kismetic East 


or Kismet India. 


At last my friend warmed up and commenced to talk 
of his own accord in English. For it has already’ been 
pointed out that the Kashmiris are noted for their high 
standard of knowledge of the English language. My 
companion’s English was better than I hoped to hear 
from one in rags. 


“I know you must be thinking to yourself” he began 
talking, “that | am a healthy man and yet I am sitting 
about idly perhaps dreaming, perhaps sighing, hoping, 
waiting, but not working. Perhaps you may be thinking 
when you see me that there is enough work for everybody 
in this world, but may be you forget that at times you 
require influence and not merely the ability and the will 
to obtain work. Whatever may be your thoughts you 
are entitled to them and so am I entitled to my own. 
But may I ask what is it that makes you single me out?” 

“Oh, just selfish curiosity” I replied. 

“I see. But you are paying a price for it far more 
than it is worth. For, |] observe that before you came | 
was the object of interest to passers-by for a fleeting 
moment, but now you have stolen my thunder.” 

We both laughed at the delicate way in which he 
presented the situation. 

“Now I commenced talking, "I wish to put one 
question to you which induced me to talk to you?” | 
hesitated a bit. 
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“And may I ask what is it?” he enquired, 


"I am coming to it” I replied. “What is your ambi- 
tion?” 


“What a question! The’ very last one I expected 
from you. Anyway I| suppose it has to be answered 
somehow. My ambition, if I may say so, is the pursuit 
of knowledge, by which I hope to live a better life by 
helping in return other's to live better lives.’ 


“Have you ever heard of the World College of India” 
he continued, “which was founded in 1921 by our late 
master Rabindranath Tagore in Santiniketan? It is my 
desire that I be enrolled as a student there. I shall tell 
you why.” 

“First of all there is no age limit, both grandfathers 
and graridsons, grandmothers and granddaughters all 
study together in the same class . 


“Secondly holidays ate given not for religious festi- 
vals but only for the birthdays of famous religious teachers 
like Christ, Buddha and Mohammed. I! might mention 
that Shakespeare is excluded because he is fiot supposed 
to be a religious teacher.” | 

“Thirdly, evenings are set aside for meditation. 
There ate no degtees, ho examinatiotis for teachers nor 
Jearnets. Membership is open to all persons irrespective 
of sex, race, natiotiality, creed, caste or class. The fee is 
Rs. 25/—per month which covers food.’ 

. ‘Lastly, | would like to add that the lofty aim of this 
pen air study is to bring together the various scattered 
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cultures of the East—the fittest place for such endeavour 
being India-the heart of Asia into which have flowed 
the Vedic, Buddhist, Semitic, Zoroastrian and other cultural 
currents originating in different parts of the Orient from 
Judea to Japan. Thus furthering Universal Culture in its 
completeness by bringing together into this same study the 


- best of East and West.’ 


“What more my friend can | ask for than to live on 
the bare necessities of life but the luxuries of nature? This 
I would repeat is my ambition.” 


“What a striking ambition for a tramp!"’ I could not 
help muttering to myself. “If only everyone had the 
same ambition of knowledge for knowledge’s sake it could 
be an answer to a better world. But | suppose it is ask- 
ing too much of humanity. My friend I am very glad I 
asked you that question and | hope that I could hear a lot 
more ideals like yours. To pursue your ideal a bit 
further to a more practical and working basis it is my 
desire to see not only one Santiniketan, but thousands of 
more Santiniketans scattered all over the globe preaching 
its gospel of fraternity in schools, colleges, universities and 
laboratories.” 


“Perhaps one of the most hopeful conditions would 
exist if we had United Nations schools and colleges 
with boys and girls of all races studying together. Not 
mere national schools but international schools, for which 
nation would care to wipe out another nation with whom 
it studied in school? Don‘t youagree with me?” I asked. 


‘There is no need for me to answer your question,’ 
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was his quiet reply. 


“If we had more unity and less isolation,’ | continu- 
ed, ‘‘we would hear less of ‘our country’ and more of 
‘our world’. | honestly hate to hear or read in the papers 
‘he died for his country’ asa parting tribute to a soldier 
who met his death on the battlefield. It should be either 
‘he died for humaniy’ or ‘he died forthe world, but 
never ‘he died for his country. 


“Perhaps , “I added in jest, if Kashmir were attacked 
by a ruthless enemy and Kashmiris died in defence of 
their land—only in this instance would it be pardonable if it 
were said that ‘he died for Kashmir’. But | cannot accept 
this phrase ‘for England, America or any other country.” 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed my companion, “you started 
so wisely but now you have ended up otherwisely. Now 
I would like to put a question to you. Whatis your 
ambition?” 

“I see, I laughingly said, ‘you wish to be quits. 
Well for the present, I should like to build on Mount 
Everest, the tallest skyscraper in the world out of ivory as 
a titanic tribute to the beautiful ideals of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. For teaching the Perennial Philosophy, that there 
is good in all religions of the world; and that it is per- 
fectly possible for people to remain good Christians, 
Hindus, Buddhists or Moslems and yet be united in full 
agreement on the basic doctrine of the Perennial Philoso- 
phy. After this, | should like to have the time to complete 
the study of Sri Rama Krishna and Swami Vivekananda’s 
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works, also go deeper into the Upanishads, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Vedantaism and Yogaism etc. etc.” 

‘Well just empty talking will never get us anywhere,” 
I sighed, “so [ think we better be on our ways. You go 
your way and | shall go mine and perhaps we shall meet 
again, may be in different circumstances, you in riches 
and I in rags.” 

“Oh no, please spare that thought of riches for some- 
one else but not for me. Goodbye!” 

With these words he rose and departed. I almost 
feared that I hurt his feelings. After all I consoled myself 
that the real poor are always super-sensitive. 
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PESHAWARI AND KASHMIRI 


After speaking to the tramp I wondered _ if he repre- 
sented the national thought of the country. 1 was in 
search of/its path. What then was the symbol of India? 
Jawaharlal Nehru once wrote that “different countries 
have adopted different animals as symbols of their ambi- 
tion or character-the eagle of the United States of Ame- 
rica, the lion and bull-dog of England, the fighting cock 
of France, the bear of old Russia. How far do these 
patron animals mould national character? It is not surpri- 
sing that the people who grow up with these examples 
before them should mould themselves unconsciously after 
them. Nor is it surprising that the Hindu should be mild 
and non-violent, for his patron animal is the cow.” 


One would appreciate such a national symbol after 
visiting Kashmir. But when I looked back on the days 
when I was in another city, this symbol did not seem to 
apply. Which only goes to prove that India is a land of 
titanic contrast. Let us see how. 


For this there is no need to trek to Darjeeling, 
because one can see so far east and so far west, that it 
almost seems as if it is possible to see, the sun rising in the 
east and setting in the west almost at the same time. Or 
instead climb the heights of Nanga Parbat one of the major 
humps of the Himalayas and behold where three Empires 
meet-China, India and Tibet. Instead we shall remain in 
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Srinagar and see how it contrasts with Peshawar. 


India is a land of many religions, castes and creeds. 
In spite of this we shall take people who are of the same 
religion and the same caste—both Mohammedans, living 
scarcely one hundred miles apart. Yet both speaking 
different languages—one speaking Kashmiri and the other 
Pushtu. It will now be seen how amazing it is, that so 
great a change, hardly the distance of one degree of 
latitude or longtitude, can make upon one race. 


The Kashmiris are a non-martial race; the Peshawaris 
are a martial race. 

The Pathans from Peshawar are tall, dark and ugly; 
the Kashmiris are short fair, and handsome. 


The Pathans are fatter round the middle than round 
the chest; the Kashmiris are thinner round the stomach 
than round the chest. 


The Pathans are bearded and hairy; the Kashmiris 
are otherwise. 

Pathans sell and carry rifles; the Kashmiris sell and 
carry roses and lotuses. 

The women of Peshawar are in purdah; but the 
women of Kashmir are without purdah. 

The Pathans live in caves; the Kashmiris live in 
gondolas. 

Peshawar is barren and is a city of thorns; Srinagar 
is fertile and is a city of roses. 

Peshawar is a city of cunning and gun-running; 
Srinagar is a city of arts and crafts. 
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In Peshawar the men’s work often is to kill and the 
women are killed by work; in Srinagar the men and 
women are killed by kindness. 


Peshawar seems to be a part of Persia; while Sri- 
nagar seems to be a part of Italy. 


What greater contrast can there be of any other 
canvas of practically one people, one race, one religion 
and one caste? One cannot class them as two different 
countries but more like two different planets each moving 
in its own sphere. 


When Mr. Jinnah proclaims that the Muslims and 
Hindus are two different cultures and should be split up 
into Pakistan and Hindustan, he may be right in saying 
that they are different, being two peoples of two religions 
but hardly less greater than the gulf between one race of 
the same religion—the Mohamedans of Kashmir and _ the 


Mohamedans of the North West Frontier. 


If one looks at India in this light there ought not to 
be one Pakistan but one thousand Pakistans. And if 
one Pakistan starts, one thousand Pakistans will follow. 
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INDIA’S KISMET 


How does Pakistan affect sport? One may be inclined 
to ask, what is the most popular sport in India? One 
wouldn't be far wrong in saying cricket. There is hardly 
a city, town or village without at least one cricket pitch 
neatly rolled out. It is popular with maharajahs as well 
as street urchins and is played throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 


It is indeed a strange thing to come across young 
Indian urchins barely ten year old, without an education 
and not knowing a word of English, yet whilst watching a 
cricket match call out ‘Well played, Sir,’ ‘nicely,’ ‘well 
hit sir! etc. England will leave behind a noble sport which 
will never leave India. One can say that England has 
taught India cricket 

However on account of this game India has been criti- 
cised. Yearly a tournament is held known as the Pentan- 
gular Tournament in which almost five communities take 
part—namely Muslims, Hindus, Parsees, Europeans and 
the Rest. Consequently the tournament has been boycott- 
ed on communal grounds as it tendsto fan the flame of 
communal discord. 

One often hears the remark “What a stupid thought ! 
Dash it, all England plays against Scotland, and Ireland 
plays against Wales. These contests donot affect the 
friendliness of each other.” 
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The above statement may be strictly true, but it is 
not that countries are playing countries, nor provinces 
playing provinces, but instead religions playing religions. 

Where do we hear that in England a cricket match 
is being played between Atheists and Christians or Jews 
against Gentiles. This is the point. 


I should hate to hear in time of a match between 
World Atheists and World Christians, or even worse still 
between World Jewry and World Gentiles. However 
there are always supposed to be two sides to every 


question, but on this point one side is inclined to be 
forgotten. 


The moral is where there is a wound one should 
bring plaster and not poke the wound instead. 

Koran India, Gita India and Guru India’s Kismet 
lie on meeting on one cricket pitch, one dining table, 
and one conference table? 


This appears tobe INDIA’S KISMET? Can an 
individual fight against a nation’s Kismet or must the 
nation fight the nation’s Kismet? 
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IS AN INDIAN HONEST ? 


In the Reader's Digest dated February 1945, we have 
a condensation of Beverley Nichols ‘Verdict on India’, of 
approximately one hundred and seven thousand words, 
condensed into very near seven thousand only. 


However, open to world public gaze on one of the 
pages of the Readers Digest are the words of the so- 
called Oracle of the West: 


‘‘Where then is the man who can say with real _sin- 
cerity, without hypocrisy and without any thought of self- 
interest I am an Indian?”. The title of the chapter is ‘the 
Elusive Indian’. 


For the purpose of this book | do not wish to tell the 
story of a man who, with real sincerity, without hypocrisy 
and without any thought of self-interest said ‘] am an 
Indian’ Instead it will be the story of a woman. 


One afternoon I[ happened to be invited to a Dewan's 
house for lunch in Lahore. The guests were a happy 
mixture of Indians only, amongst whom were both 
Mohammedans and Hindus. I appeared to be the only 
foreigner, as it were, amongst them. 


I was glad to find the house constructed on the most 
modern lines. The interior decoration was a blending of 


both East and West and a fusion of both Hindu as _ well 


as Muslim architecture. 
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If I had walked into the house witho ut knowing to 
whom it belonged, I could not have guessed whether the 
owner was an Easternzr, Westerner, Mohammedan, 
Hindu or Sikh, for there was a harmonious touch of the 
characteristics of all the above. 


It reminded me of what Beverley Nichols has said 
that, “To a true artist or architect there is nothing in his 
work to tell you whether he is a Hindu, Muslimor a 
Christian.” 


Lunch was served. Seated on my left was the beau - 
tiful and talented English wife of the Hindu Dewan: 
After soup was passed round, she put a direct question 
to me. ‘Are we Indians honest?” I was the only 
foreigner, as it were, and the rest were Indians. 

The lady went on without giving me time to answer, 
‘‘of course, | have had my purse stolen by an Englishman 
in England, as well as unfortunately have had it stolen by 
an Indian in India. But one ought not to condemn a 
nation for the crime of an individual,’ she summarised. 

“I agree with you there’ I replied. “Of course, 
Indians are honest! However, I would like to tell you a 
story.” 

‘“‘“When I was in London,’ I started, ‘‘] came across 
an apple vendor in the East End. Not out of hunger nor 
desire for the apples, I inquired of him: | 


“How much a pound do you sell your apples?” 


“Six pence a pound, Sir’, was his polite reply. 
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“I will offer you five pence a pound”, was the offer 
I put to him, just from a matter of curiosity, | might 
' mention in order to see what the vendor would say. 


‘Excuse me sir, | am not starving,” was his prompt 
reply. 

“Quite right,”” hailed the Dewan in full approval of 
the moral. | 


“‘] see,’’ was the remark of his wife. 


“The average Indian vendor couldn't say that. You 
see the point is,” | continued, “in England you get a thing 
known as the dole. But in this country there is no such 
equivalent. There is no such thing as the Indian dole.” 


“Quite right, quite right!” agreed the Dewan Sahib. 


~— 


“| See, whispered his wife. 


So the moral was that if one does find cases of 
dishonesty it could be an off shoot of economics. 


The next day Mr. Jinnah was invited for dinner at 
their place. The discussion was most heated. Mr. 
Jinnah punctuated most of his thoughts with the help of 
banging his fist on the table. The lady of the house was 
against Pakistan and Mr. Jinnah was for Pakistan. Later 
on the Dewan Sahib’s wife was heard to remark to Mr. 
Jinnah that, “If there are two Indias, | do not want my 
son to be born an Indian.” 


She was an honest Indian. 
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BEGGAR INDIA 


Is an Indian beggar honest with his begging? 
Humanity knows the tale of Beggar India too well. 


We will take one case out of the "Times of India” dated 
3rd April 1945, to serve as an illustration: 


‘Beggar found dead by Police. Death attributed to 
starvation. A search was made by the police who 
found Rs.100/-wrapped up in bundles of rags amidst the 
beggar’s clothing 


Does this mean that all the beggars of India who die 
of starvation posses just as much money? 


This case that appeared in the “Times of Jndia” could 
appear anywhere else around the world. The obvious 
explanation is that the beggar was most probably obsess- 
ed with an insane fear of starvation — so_ the psychologi- 
cal reaction was an unfortunate disinclination to spend 
more money. 


I have seen in London, tramps—thin, emaciated, half 
starved with their ‘bones held together almost by pieces 
of string. Yet it was not for want of food that -they 
were in such a condition. For it could be seen that 
their coats, trousers and shirt pockets were all bulging 
with food which they never touched for days together. 
But here again they were obsessed with an insane fear of 
starvation. It is incredible but true. 


It is unfortunate that quite often people can earn 
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more by begging than by working. One is often 
prompted to ask ‘‘Will there ever be a world free from 
even a single beggar?” 


Beggar India will always be Beggar India unless and 
until the beggars of India can earn more by working than 
‘by begging. 


Once a beggar always a_ beggar is not strictly true. 


Whenever | do pass a beggar I am usually overcome 
with a confusion of emotions. If I don’t wish to give him 
anything my conscience pricks me. If I do make-up my 
mind to give, there are quite a few obstacles which 
prevent the beggar from getting anything from me. 


First, I may have a ten rupee note on me without 
any small change. 

Secondly, if | do possess small change it is right 
among my papers and pencils deep down in my _ pocket. 
By the time I have found the money | am too far away 
from the beggar to give him anything. 

Thirdly, | do want to help but I feel too lazy to 
look for change in my pockets. 

Fourthly, if I do find the money in time | feel too 
embarassed to give as there are so many peope who will 
look at me. 

Fifthly, I know if I give to one others will follow me. 

And sixthly, if I do possess small change; and am not, 
too lazy to look for it; and do happen to find it in time; and 
also there happens to be no spectators; and I am positive 
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that no other beggar will follow me, | suddenly change 
my mind and say, “the beggar may be richer than I who 
knows?” 


So as far as I am concerned it is six to one that the 
unfortunate man does not get any money from me. 


However, | have found it best not to give a beggar 
a small amount like one or two annas in silver but ins- 
tead, if a vendor happens to be close by, buy the beggar 
the money’s equivalent in the way of food like chunna 
(gram) or bhajiyas etc. For I| can rest assured that for 
the present he will not go hungry, nor will I give him an 
opportunity for gambling with my money. 


Nothing pleases a beggar more than to have his 
fill by eating gram. No fork, spoon nor knife is necess- 
ary. Each grain of gram is thrown into the mouth, one 
by one in rapid succession with the fingers, almost as 
quick as bullets leave a machine gun. 


It is fascinating to watch this gram session. 


The eyes are closed, the mouth is open and gram is 
flicked into the mouth from a distance of sometimes even 
a foot. The mouth opens and closes alternately in quick 
succession. 

There are two pleagures in eating —how one eats and 
what one eats. 

Thus there are foods and fruits in India which cannot 
be enjoyed to its fullest extent unless eaten in the traditional 
manner of flicks and upward thrusts. 
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Finally summing up on the philosophy of begging it 
has become a practice with me to never give a beggar an 
anna, instead either in preference a rupee or an anna’s 
equivalent in food or nothing at all. Perhaps one may be 
condemned for such a practice but I have always felt, if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. Either 
do it above the average manner or well below the average 
method.. Impart either ecstacy or grief but not indifference 
even toa beggar. That is why I prefer to give him a 
gift which is well above the amount he normally receives, 
or alternatively nothing at all, and not just a single pice. 
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VERDICT ON ‘VERDICT ON INDIA’ 


Talking about beggars, it recalls to my mind the in- 
cident which Beverley Nichols related in tis so-called 
‘Verdict On India’, in which he states that he offered 
caviarre (or was it cake?) toa beggar who was almost 
dying of starvation and much to his astonishment the 
offer was refused. 


If he saw a starving tramp in England and offered 
him chapatties, chillies and spicy curry, would it not be 
probable that the offer might have been refused? I have 
often heard Europeans remark, “Even if I were dying of 
starvation I am positive | should never touch curry and 
rice.” . 

And yet an author if he writes a Verdict should have 
an idea as to the characteristics of a certain elements ina 
nation (which he professes to have.) In spite of this so- 
called knowledge, offers turkey or was it cake to a beggar. 


He couldn't have done worse if he offered a red chilly 
to the Duchess of Bloomsbury. 

This brings up other points in the author’s Verdict. 

The author came to India and received an oriental 
gift of a poisoned foot, so he left with a poisoned mind. 
Few will deny the fact that most of the English who 
have read his Verdict have denounced it more than the 
Indians; and may it be said not on account of the criticism 
against the Europeans but purely on the criticism agains 
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the Indians. 

However to illustrate a profound statement on hisg 
part in which he asserts that: 

“No book about India which is not on religion cou ‘d 
be called a book at all about India.” 

I take it that in his haste he has forgotten to mention, 
that no book on India, in addition to religion, but without a 
mention of Kashmir and Agra, could at all be called a 
book about India‘ 


It may be pointed out that he has entirely omitted 
mention of either Kashmir or Agra in his verdict. Mr. 
Gandhi has labelled Katherine Mayo’s ‘Mother India’ as a 
‘Drain Inspector's Report’. Perhaps Mr. Gandhi should 
go a step further and state that the soul of the West has 
written a book which should be called—Verdict on India’s 
Drains. 

However, we must not forget that it is Mr. Nichol’s 
noble mission to introduce Mr. and Mrs. Bola Ram to 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. So he tells Mrs. Smith in his 
book that: 

“Pity plays a small part in Hindu philosophy.” 

Can we overlook the fact that Christ has taught 
about man’s humanity to man; but the Hindu teachings 
go astep further and preach that not only should man 
practice good-will towards man but over and above that 
to practise it towards animals as well as insects. 

As a practical illustration of this, one often sees, if 
one does happen to go for early morning walks, young as 
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well as old Indians, throwing sugar next to trees for the 
ants of the earth to feed upon. 


It is a pity that the Hindus feel no pity, are taught 
no pity and die without pity! 


And yet the voice of the West goes on to say that: 


“The Hindus are good in spite of their religion rather 
than because of it.” 


The charge is so sweeping that it almost defies argu- 
ment. 


Talking about pity, it is a pity that Mr. Nichols has 
lost his patience with the crows of Calcitta, for has he 
not said: 


“It is unthinkable to find crows in a queue.” 


Mr. Nichols has actually condescended to write his 
verdict on crows. This almost reveals the workings of 
his mind, as one is almost led to believe that he prefers to 
have the birds and insects of India to learn to queue 
up in the course of their lives. 


I once heard the workings of his mind in person. It 
happened to be one evening at the Taj, when he addressed 
the Progressive Group on his Big Toe Philosophy. | 
happened to be one of the audience of the Progessive 
Group, but not a member of the Progressive Group. 
However, | remember a part of his diatribe in which 
he stated that: 


“Bombay has houses like match-boxes and a Gate- 
way of India that is a monstrosity." And in his book he 
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has referred to “‘palaces looking like wedding cakes.” 


All I could reply in return, is to remind him what 
someone once said that ‘‘beauty is netso much a quality 
in things themselves but that it exists more in the mind.” 
It is not India’s fault if he sees in his mind beauty in terms 
of match-boxes, wedding cakes and monstrosities! 


As a climax to his chapter on Musical Interlude he 
asserts that: 


“If the soldiers of India ever want to march in step 
they will have to march in silence; if they try to sing or 
whistle whilst on the march their feet will be caught in a 
tangle of warring rhythms.” 


That is not strictly so. The soldiers may march in 
silence but they don’t fight in silence. Indian soldiers 
seldom sing or whistle whilst on the march but they are 
none the worse for it. There is no more stirring song in 
the world than the battle cries which one man yells out, 
whilst on the march, as well as in action and the rest join in 
unision. These blood curdling war cries of ‘Fateh-kiri-ki- 


bf 


jai’? etc. whip up their spirits more so than the correspond- 


ing Daisy, Daisy and Tipperary do for the others. 

On the march and into battle these war-cries have 
a greater tonic effect than any song, bomb or bullet 
However, there are quite a few marching songs which are 
universally popular amongst Indian troops. | will mention 
at least one namely ‘ Zindagi hai-piar-se,’ (which means 


O World! I love thee.) 
“O India! I hate you,” could almost be the words put 
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into your mouth regarding your Verdict on India. 


To think that you could include a quotation of such a 
passage from another book: 


“One could properly expect an ass to have an 
aversion to being turned into a Hindu. But the Hindu 
who turned into an ass would lose nothing at all.” 


And then your impressions on this sentence in which 
you state that: 


‘An old American classic should have set me won- 
dering if here at last was the key to Modern India.” 


Thus the only conclusion that I am led to draw is that 
I have nothing against you as an Englishman, but against 
an Englishman as you. 


The Oracle of World Art has come to India as a dete- 
ctive in search of artistic crimes. He feels that he will 
leave India without any vision of Beauty Immaculate. 

About the only occasion when he did find it and 
write about it was in connection with a man, thus he 
writes: 

“He was so exquisite to look at, and I only wish 
that he had been in a museum, in a glass case properly 
lit, so that one could have enjoyed him from every angle.” 

Thus the World Oracle who has almost travelled 
around the world in a bullock cart, has in the course of 
girdling the four frontiers of India beheld at least once 


his ideal of BEAUTY IMMACULATE -a man. 
Rabindranath Tagore who has been styled by the 
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West as one of the world’s greatest geniuses and is better 
known as the Indian Shakespeare, the Oracle of Oracles 
sees him merely as a charming minor poet and advises 
one to stay away from Shantiniketan, — Tagore's heritage 
to India’s culture. 


The Oracle seeks in vain for a Hindu Strauss, an 
Indian Mozart, a Hindu Caruso, a Hindu George Washing- 
ton and a Karl Marx of India. He finds no national 
jesters and no national oracles. He forgets to look for a 
Hindu Einstein or an Indian Pasteur. 


Poor India! She is weak in spite of being a land of 
V.C’s and Nobel Prize Winners. 


To continue, much to my surprise, I read on page 
173 of my copy (which | borrowed) the title of one of 
the chapters as HELL HINDU instead of HEIL 
HINDU. One presumes that most probably it ought to 
be a printer’s error, but unfortunately the author is guilty 
of so many other errors on his part, that it is difficult to 
assume that it is not a printer's error but the author's error 


once again. 


However to use his own phrase our way, we must 
allow Mr. Nichols the unhappy privilege of convicting 
himself, from the words of his own pen. He has let him- 
self open to literary broadsides not so much by what he 
has written on the inside of his book, but by what he has 
written on the outside cover of his book-namely the title 
“VERDICT on INDIA’. If he had added only one word 
more and labelled it “VERDICT on INDIA’S DRAINS” 
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his name might have gone down to posterity as an author 
of a book of truth, of the wholesome truth and nothing 
but the wholesome truth. 


But as it stands, he has left out one word, which we 
must in due fairness to him presume that it may be a prin- 
ter's error, or it May not be a printers error. If the title is 
not a printers error, then his book can be nothing but a 
book of alleged truth, of half truth and nothing but the 
least truth. 


The average remark one hears about the book is 
‘How can a man who has stayed just over a year in 
India write his Verdict on her.” There is not sufficient 
truth in this statement. For I remember too clearly, the 
first day I arrived in London, I saw more of the sights of 
London in one day than quite a few Londoners who lived 
there all their lives. It is quite possible for an Indian to 
write a book which we could call Verdict on Timbuctoo, 
even though he may have stayed much less than a year in 
the place. Length of time is no criterion regarding 
authority of opinion on the subject of a country. There 
is a great difference between observing and noticing. 


However the issue is this; we have no right in 
belittling the book on the time factor, but on the eye factor 
and ear factor,—yes. For Mr. Nichols has seen India 
deliberately with one eye closed and one ear intentionally 
clogged with cotton. Thus in this way he can only 
write a one sided verdict. 
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THE PUGREE AND THE SAREE MAKETH INDIA 


The Oracle of the hour said 

“Even if in (a man’s) private opinion the dhoti is a 
hideous and embarassing garment which would make a 
SCAFECFOW ase... 

India’s 400 millions don’t all wear dhotis. However 
a dhoti if one examines it minutely is nothing less than the 
lower portion of the saree. And _ as for the saree 
Madame Pavlova, the priestess of human grace was 
heard to say: 

‘Indian women, please don’t change your saree there 
is no more exquisite dress.’ Mr. Nichols criticizes the 
dhoti but intentionally forgets to praise the pugree or saree. 


To recall the Oracle of the day’s criticism of Mrs. 
Naidu in which he politely hisses that: 
“The things which Mrs. Naidu did not mention are ~ 
really more significant than the things she said. 
In the same way we could repeat in bold capitals that: 
THE THINGS WHICH BEVERLEY NICHOLS HAS 


NOT MENTIONED IN HIS BOOK ARE MORE SIGNI- 
FICANT THAN THE THINGS HE DID. 


In the way of dress, it is not the dhoti that makes 
India, it ismore the pugree and the saree that maketh 
India. So Mr. Nichols politely omits mention of the 
pugree, or saree fez. 
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It can almost be said that Kashmir could never be 
Kashmir, nor India be India without the pugree and saree. 
There are more ways in tying a pugree than in womens’ 
hair styles. The pugree is to the man what a coiffure is 
to a woman. The average tourist does not seem to realise 
that the pugree is just as much an object of utility as it is 
an object of show. It can be safely said that the pugree 
has more practical uses as a head covering than any 
other head gear in the world. 


There are two outstanding types-the Maharaja’s 
pugree and the coolie’s pugree. The Maharaja’s pugree 
is usually mixed with the culours of the rainbow and is 
sometimes splashed with all the dazzling jewels of the 
mineral world, wound round the head in neat tiers of 
creases, converging to the centre where the end of the 
pugree sticks out like a peacocks's tail, with the poise and 
rhythm of a dancing cobras head. 


The coolie's pugree has more uses than one. Con- 
sidering that it is of cloth of various sizes. sometimes mea- 
sureing twelve feet by three feet; it can be used sometimes 
as a blanket, sometimes as a bed-sheet, sometimes as a 
head-rest for carrying weights, sometimes as a pillow, 
sometimes as a piece of rope, often as a protection against 
the sun, sometimes for show, but usually for utility. 


Thus the dashing pugree can be said to be more an, 
object of utility than an object of show, and having more 
practical uses than any other head covering in the world ! 
But Mr. Nichols chooses to ignore it. 
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THE INDIAN SENSE OF HUMOUR 


In the course of his vitriolic speach at the Taj, accor- 
ding to his book he was amazed at the reward of bland 
smiles, no red faces, nor angry interjections from the 
Indian listeners. So hehas arrived at a ‘verdict’ without 
realising that there is such a quality known as the Indian 
sense of humour. This was the first weapon with which 
he came into contact with on his arrival in India, and yet 
with all his so-called powers of observation he appeared 
to be unconscious of its existence. 


To elaborate upon the point, it will be appreciated 
that in battle when equal forces of steel meet equal forces 
of steel what tips the balance of victory over defeat,—one 
factor alone-MORALE? So battles are then fought and 
won by men and not steel. What then to analyse the 
basic components does morale consist of-perhaps nine 
tenths of it is a sense of humour ? 


England's greatest weapon, when she was fighting 
with her back to the wall was her sense of humour. 
The Indian sense of humour is not as good as the 
English—but greater, 

In my travels around the world, nowhere have | heard 
so many loud thrilling laughs as in India. The Hindustani 
language is a delightful language for narrating jokes. 
Once when I visited an Indian circus in Srinagar and 
\istened to the merry patter of Indian clowns in Hindu- 
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stani-never in my whole life have I laughed so much for 
such a long stretch. I have witnessed Carl Hagenbeck’s 
German circus and Bertram Wills’ English circus etc., 


but the delivery of the jokes in English and German can- 
not be compared. 


What delighted me more than ever, was to observe 


that the average Indian is very quick on the uftake and 
has a delightful sense of anticipation. 


A nation that has a great sense of humour has been 


favoured in a great way by KISMET. 
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VERDICT ON ‘MOTHER INDIA’ 


Dr. Cornelia Sorabji said of Mother India: 


“The facts are all right but the focus is all wrong.” 
Justice Peddington wrote: 


“It is all black, there is no colour in it.” 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote: 


‘A drain Inspector's report.” 
The press printed: _, 


‘‘Mother India united India.” 


As far asa Verdict on India is concerned anyone 
can write without fear of overstatement, elaborating on 
the above statements that: 


The facts are not all right and the focus is quite 
wrong. 


It is almost all black and there‘s little colour in it. 
A one sided Verdict on India’s drains. 


A tale nore of India’s Fast End than her West End. 
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VERDICT ON LONDON 


If Beverley Nichols can make sweeping statements 
and attempt to get away with it, | do not see why | shou- 
Idn’t follow suit and make sweeping statements with the 
hope of getting away with them as well. If he can pull a 
fast one on Mr. & Mrs. Smith because they have not 
been to India, well I too shall try and pull a fast one on 
Mr. and Mrs. Bola Ram as they have not been to Eng- 
land either. 


Well here goes......... 


There are some places that we visit for the sake of the 
people and not the place, and otherplaces we visit for the 
sake of the place and not the people. But the best place 
to visit is for the sake of the people as well as the place. 
So the best two places are both Srinagar and London as 
the people and place are a direct contrast to each other. 
Let us see how this is so. 


First of all it will be appreciated that’a nation usually 
expresses her sentiments through her national flowers. 
So let us observe the arteries through which the myste- 
rious sentiment of the East flows and the veins through 
which the phlegmatic sentiment of the West drips. 


The Kashmiris praise the lotus while the Londoners 
are enchanted with the rose. So we haye a tale of two 
cities with two flowers - the rose, the princess of the 
West and the lotus the queen of the East. 
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Thus we have Rose England and Lotus India. 


After flowers we come to dress. In London wo- 
men wear men’s clothes in public but men only wear 
women’s clothes on the stage. However, in Srinagar, 
women only wear men’s headgear - (the pugree on the 
- stage,) but it appears that some men do wear sarees in 
public. 


So the West is a place where women are half 
men but in the East the women are nothing but elegant 


women. ~ 


Instead of women and men’s clothes, we will refer 
to men’s headgear alone. 


Which is mightier the Londoner’s dignified bowler or 
the dashing Kashmiri pugree? The bowler is an object 
of show whereas the pugree is an object of utility. 


Here we have a West of show and an East of utility. 


Next to utility and show we have necessity. Language 
is a necessity as it isthe only means of expressing sarca- 
sm. Now for language. 


In London, the English are surprised that the Kash- 
miris can speak English so well, but in Srinagar, 
the Kashmiris are not surprised at the Londoners not 
speaking Kashmiri at all. 


Now we have a city of two tongues opposed to each 
other on speaking terms, as one learns the language of the 
other while the other doesn't learn the language of the one. 
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“If you can speak English so well, surely being an 
Indian you can make curry and rice?” is another question 
often put to an Indian in London — much to his embara- 
ssment. Every Englishman thinks that every Indian 
can make curry and rice. However, every Englishman is 
not asked in Srinagar, or for that matter in India, ‘surely 
being an Englishman you can make bacon and eggs.” The 
answer is obvious. 


This time we have a tale of two cities, of curry and 
tice and bacon and eggs. 


But if the food happened to be burnt in the process 
of cooking, the Englishman will pass it off by saying,’ bad 
luck’, but the Kashmiri will just say ‘Kismet’. The 
Kashmiri will not say ‘Bad Kismet’ like the Englishman; 
he will just say Kismet and leave it at that. 


So we have an East of Kismet and a West of 


Bad Luck. 


Next to Kismet we have corns. The English have 
more corns per ten toes in London, than the Kashmiris 
have per ten thousand toes. As London is a city of shoes 
whereas Srinagar is a city of sandals. 


Here we have a West of shoes and corns and an 
East of sandals and less corns. 


After corns we have bald heads. London is a 
city of bald heads. Srinagar is not. For the West use 
liquid sunshine in the form of scalp lotions while the 
East use sunshine not bottled but as it shines. 
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Next to canned sunshine; we have canned music 
from the radio. Which is the one musical instrument 
that speaks most eloquently to humanity? In the West 
it is the Violin but in the East.it is a form of the Tom Tom. 

From this we have a London of Jazz and a Srinagar 
of Tom Toms. 


Can we ever foresee an England of Tom Toms and 
an India of Jazz? No Sir, 1] don’t think so. That reminds 
me of the word, Sir. Srinagar is one of the few places 
in the world where one is addressed as Sir in so many 
different words. There is Hazcor, Jhenab, Sahib, Burra 
Sahib, Chota Sahib, and Sir itself. In London | could 
only recall Guv’nor as an alternative but on very 
rare occasions. Taking the case of other countries. In 
Frznce it is— Monsieur, in Spain — Signor, in America — 
Buddy, in Germany — Herr. But in India it is different. 


Now we have a city of at least three types of Sirs,— 
Chota Sahibs, Sahibs, and Burra Sahibs against a city of 


one type alone. 
The East is more courteous whereas the West is less. 


However there is a belief that people who are beard- 
ed are inclined to be more courteous than those who are 
not. This brings up another great gulf of contrast. 
London is a beardless city (with the exception of the East 
End) whereas Srinagar is not. 


We have already mentioned that the West is more 
baldheaded than the East, so now we have that the East 
is bearded whereas the West is not. 
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Do bearded people talk quicker asa rule? No; this 
does not apply. However, it would not be too incorrect 
to state that the Londoners talk slower and walk faster, 
whereas the Kashmiris walk slower but talk faster. Per- 


haps it may be the climate that affects the rate of pace 
and talk. 


We now maintain that the East walks slow and talks 
fast, whereas the West talks slow and walks fast on 
account of the climate. 


Is it the climate that gives each city its own aroma 
and its noise? London is a city of one thousand smells 
and two thousand noises, whereas Srinagar is a city of one 
thousand aromas and two thousand symphonies. London 
smells of soot, whereas Srinagar has the fragrance of the 
lotus buds. London throbs with the rhythm of wheels, 
bus wheels, car wheels, cycle wheels, factory wheels, etc., 
but Srinagar hums with the beat of the oars of the gondola. 


We now have a city of noises and smells against 
a city of aromas and cadences. | 


Thus West opposes East. I hope Mr. Nichols 
that Mr. & Mrs. Bola Ram have caught on. Itis obvious 
that every Englishman will be fully justified in condem- 
ning or ignoring this absurd so-called Verdict on London. 
Likewise every Indian is equally justified in condemning 


or ignoring Mr. Nichol’s Verdict on India. 


However, to fake a more serious note for a change 
and avoid these petty verdicts on both sides, we have seen 
how diametrically opposed two great places can be to each 
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other. Srinagar expresses the essence that is India and 
London expresses the soul of England. It is said that if 
you see one Indian city you have seen all Indian cities. It 
may be equally true that if you have seen one English 
city then you have seen all English cities. However, 
what then is the soul of the two great countries from 
where these two cities spring? To sum up! cannot help 
feeling that: 


England will always 
Be England, 
As long as 
Oxford is Oxford, 
And Cambridge is Cambridge. 


So will India 
Always be India, 
As long as 
Agra is Agra, 
And Kashmir is Kashmir. 
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In conclusion may it be written that in spite of 
so-called Verdicts on Timbuctoo etc., it is not only 
a hope but also a prayer that Mosque India and 
Temple India; Purdah India, and Saree India; Chowpatty 
India and Rice India; Hubble-bubble India and Bidi 
India; Kismet India and Karma India; Maharaja India 
and Nawab India; Muezzin India and Swami India; and 
Allah India and Vishnu India will not be vivisected into 
Pakistan and Hindustan but will remain as Indiastan. 


Where some of the weaknesses of Urdu India and 
the weaknesses of Hindustani India, can be fought by 
the unified strength of Indiastan; and where the 
greatness of Koran India and the greatness of Gita 
India, will merge into a greater greatness for Indiastan. 


O INDIASTAN! distinguished land of the aristocra- 
tic fez, dashing pugree, simple dhoti and exquisite saree, 


may your KISMET be a noble one—TOGETHER! 


| THE END 


